FREEDOM
pack-saddles would be unloaded by the light of an oiled wick
while we scoured the village in search of food.
Sometimes we could not get even mien* and had to send an
appeal to the headman of the village to be allowed to have
some flour. There was little to be seen in the shops except
Hatamen cigarettes, onions, an occasional length of cotton,
and oil. Eggs were rare, an unhoped-for quantity, but when
we found any we took them to an eating-house. There the
children would gather to watch our awkward efforts to
negotiate the chopsticks. The one way of putting them to
flight was to make the gesture of folding back one's two
middle fingers under the thumb and pointing the index and
little fingers at them.
Then, even with a torch, we would have to spend quite a
while making out which, amongst so many exactly similar
doors, was ours. The cold was piercing and we slept in all
our clothes, having soon made up our minds that we pre-
ferred not to be asphyxiated by the herbs with which the
k'ang was usually heated. Outside, we could hear the mules
munching their hay. Peter found a cloth bag into which he
could slip his laced knee-boots and thus he would get into his
sleeping-bag without taking his boots off. He was proud of
his ingenuity, but I was openly contemptuous of such
laziness.
Wang wakened us before dawn, bringing boiling water to
make tea. Then, in the cold of the early morning, we would
set off at a steady pace for Central Asia, in advance of our
convoy. Half-awake, I would hear Peter recounting the odd
dreams he had had. He had landed on the coast of England
in a mail-coach launched from the top of a skyscraper! Or he
had seen himself on the stage, obliged to play Hamlet
* Mien is the daily food of the northern Chinese. It consists of wheaten
flour boiled for a few minutes in water, looks like noodles or vermicelli, and
is prepared as needed. Those who can afford it add little squares of meat
to the soup, which is flavoured with red pepper.
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